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NOTICES. 


THe Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photogr 
Enlarger is issued on the lst of every month, price Two 
Pence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers, or from 
the Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 


EXOHANGE Column, General Wants, &o. (not Trade)— 
First i words, 6d.; and for every 8 additional 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS must reach the office not 
cheques and pos rs to @ payable to 
Magic Lantern Journal Company, Limi Limited. 


EDITORIAL communications must be addressed, 
J. HAY TAYLOR, Advertisements and business 
communications to THE MAGIC LANTERN 
JOURNAL COMPANY, Limited, 9, Carthusian 
Street, Lendon, EC. 

American te :—The News Co., 88 
and 85, Duane New York Oity. 


Philadelphia Photographic Salon.— 
The third annual exhibition will be held 
October 21st to November 28th, at the galleries 
of the Academy, Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
The purpose of the Salon is to exhibit that 
class of work only in which there is distinct 
evidence of individual artistic feeling and 
execution, the pictures to be rigidly selected by 
a competent jury. 

> 


Opaque Folding Screen.— A lantern screen 
which is opaque, yet may be folded, can be 
easily made as follows:—Wash the sheet in 
pure water without soap or soda, and stretch 
down on a clean floor. When arene S dry brush 
on the following mixture as evenl ssible 
with a soft distemper brush :—S . best 
washed = in cold water for a eo of 
hours, all superfluous water, take as 
much sree blue as will lie on a penny, 


mix with a little water, and stir into the 
whiting. Melt 4 Ibs. clear size almost to boilin 
point, then add a tablespoonful of boiled oil, an 
well stirin. Have re ay 1 ounce soft soap and 
4 ounce alum dissolv 


in water in separate 
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vessels ;; pour the size into the whiting, then 

the soft soap, then the alum, stirring well all 

the time. It will be necessary to do this in a 

large pail, as it rises like yeast, but goes down 

again with stirring. | 

Exposure Book.—A neat exposure note book 


with pencil attached has been issued by Messrs. 


Duncan Campbell & Son, 96, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. Several pages are occupied 
with various formule. 
Photographic School at Munich.—In the 
art metropol of Germany, Munich, a school for 
_ photography has been founded by the co-opera- 
tion of the Bavarian. Government, by the 
Common of Munich, and by the Association of 
Photographers of South Germany (Siiddeutschen 
Pho phen Verein), which aspires especially 
towards the perfection of young people in an 
artistic sense. The course of study requires 
four semesters, or two years, and the fees 
amount for foreigners in the first and second 
semester to 80 marks for every semester; in 
the third and fourth semester to 100 marks for 
every one. The instruction is given by seven 
teachers; Sir G. H. Emmerich, the editor 
and artistic leader of the Common Journal of 
Photographs ( Aligemeinen Photographen Zeitung) 
is director of the school. Full particulars ma 
be received from the director, School ro 
Experiment Station for Photography, at Munich. 
The course commences October Ist. 
bead 
Kodak Dividend.—The directors of Kodak, 
Limited, have declared an interim dividend on 
the preference issue for the quarter ending June 
- 80th, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per 
cent, The dividends will be payable on the 
1st inst. 
The ‘Photo Miniature.”"—Number 12 of 
this interesting little magazine contains very full 
details as to retouching negatives and prints. 
This magazine may be obtained in London 
from Dawbarn & Ward, Limited, post free 74d. 
The ‘‘Junior Photographer.’’—Hitherto, 
Messrs. Percy Lund & Company, of Bradford, 
have published two magazines: pertaining to 
photography, viz. :—The Practical Photographer 
and The Junior In August, a 
change of considerable importance will be 
effected, inasmuch as both journals will be 
amalgamated under the following title, The 
Junior Photographer, with which is incorporated 
The Practical Photographer. Price 3d. 


- reached the 


Mutoscopic Accident.—At Weston-super- 
Mare a short time ago, a drop a penny in the 
slot mutoscope machine fell over and broke a 
boy’s leg. Arrangements have been made to 
prevent a repetition of this toppling over. 

> > 


Five Pounds Reward.—Messrs. Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson write us as follows:—On 
the 3rd of April last, a lens which was being 
sent to us from London was apparently stolen 
in the post. It was a Cooke lens, series ITI., of 
about 5 inches equivalent focus, and was 
numbered 5058. May we ask your kind 
assistance in making this loss known to your 
readers with a view of our recovering the lens if 
possible? It was not ano lens, and we 
would give a reward of £5 for such information 
as may lead to its recovery. 


Newton's War Slides.— Messrs. Newton & 
Co., of Fleet Street, are quite up-to-date with 
the latest slides. They have a fine Ashantee set 
from negatives by Dr. Namseyer, who is now 
practically a prisoner at Coomassie. Their 
Slides pertaining to the Transvaal war have 
great number of 500, and slides 
illustrating the disturbed district in China are 
being issued as quickly as possible. 


Education by Magic Lantern. 


On the 4th vult., at a meeting of Dundee School Board, 
Mr. William Mudie moved the disapproval of a recom- 
mendation by the Evening Schools Committee that lanterns 
be obtained with a view to the introduction of lantern 
lectures in the evening schools. He said magic lanterns 
were all very good as @ source of entertainment at Sunday 
school soirees, but for the serious business of teachi 
they were of no use except for one or two subjects. Co 
the multiplication table be taught bylantern? A lantern 
was of as much use for the teaching of arithmetic as a 
third wheel was for a cart. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Duncan MacDonald seconded. His opinion was 
that a lantern would never be required. Lanterns were 
chiefly used for amusement. They were of no use for 
teaching purposes. 

Mrs. Carlaw Martin moved the approval of the re- 
commendation. She was very much surprised that two 
old teachers (Messrs. Mudie and MacDonald) should speak 
of the lantern merely as a recreative instrument for 
Sunday schools. These old teachers were really anti- 

uated in their views aa to what education really meant. 
the recommendations by the Department they specially 
asked that the lantern should be used in the evening 
schools, not only for the purposes of recreation, but for 
education. The lantern was in use in every educational 
institution worthy of the name. It was used in Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and even in Broughty Ferry. She understood 


that Dundee School Board was not held in the greatest 
respect throughout the country as an educational body. 
Mr. Thomas M. Burney seconded. 
The Rev. W. A. Dunbar moved that the Board confer 
with the teachers regarding the introduction of the 


- 
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Jantern, and in the event of their being favourable to 
obtain the necessary number of lanterns. 

Mrs. Martin—Why put the proposal in the hands of 
the teachers? Surely we as a Board can say whether 
the lantern is to be put in or not. Any teacher worthy 
of the name would welcome it. 

The Rev. Canon Holder said it would be well for them 
to defer the matter to the teachers, seeing that it was so 
well known that the School Board of Dundee did not 
enjoy a high position as an educational body. (Great 
laughter.) 

The Rev. D. B. Cameron, the chairman, thought the 
children should be thrown upon their own mental 
resources and allowed to exercise their mental faculties 
instead of having everything done by symbols. 

The Rev. George Smart approved of the lantern on the 
ground that they requi something to attract the 
~—— to the evening schools. 

r. Mudie said he would not go into the question of 
whether Mr. MacMacdonald and he were antiquated, but 
possibly if Mrs. Martin—he believed she had been 
engaged in teaching for some time—had been longer a 
teacher, her opinion would have been somewhat modified. 
As to Dundee taking a seat at the bottom of. School 
Boards in the country, he pointed out that the Dundse 


PA HE present silhouette slide is a little © 

* more complicated in its construc- 
tion than its predecessors, but the 
effect produced is well worth the 

FF little extra trouble entailed, and if 
*y) the directions here given are carefully 
followed out, and close attention be 

: given to the diagrams, the reader should 
experience little difficulty in making this 
mechanical slide. 


4 


Board had more excellent results in the ordinary schools 
than were obtained in the ordinary schools elsewhere. 


He had been told that in Edinburgh only one school had | 


got excellent in all its three departments, and the master 
was publicly thanked by the Board for it. In almost 
every one of the Dundee schools “ excellent had been 


obtained in,all the departments. He did not think it was 


by magic lanterns they would get ‘excellent’ from Her 
ajesty’s inspector. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Dunbar’s propotal to consult the teachers was 
adopted by the casting vote of the chairman. 


It depicts, as seen from the heading, a clown 
kicking a football through a hoop held in mid- 
air by a brother clown. aes 

Two glasses only are used in the construction 
of this slide (both of which are fixed), but one 
is used merely as a cover glass. ‘On the other 
is fitted up the parts of the clown who kicks 
the football. 


The other working parts are attached to the 


Slides. 
= © Lowns. 
- 
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bottom of the frame work as shown in Fig. 1. 
The body of the clown is made of w of 
about 4 inch; thickness, glued to the interior 
surface of the fixed glass. It is represented by 
the black portion in Fig. 1. (It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we are referring now 


at the extremities of the arms; the reason for 
these will be seen presently. 

The thigh, 5, has three small holes drilled in 
it, and a pin c soldered at right angles. 

No. 6, Fig. 3, is a side view of the thigh, 
showing the projecting pin c. The lower part 


Mm 


simply to the clown who kicks the football 
through the hoop, not to the one holding the 
hoop up in the air, who, it may be remarked in 
passing, is simply painted on the fixed glass.) 

We will now consider the manner in which 
the various parts of the clown are cut out and 
attached to the body, and the long rod J, Fig. 1, 
which actuates them. 


Referring to Fig. 3, the various parts are there 
represented. The head and shoulders are cut 
out of one piece of thin metal and a small: hole 


fm ~ drilled as shown (I., Fig. 3). The two arms, 2 


and 8, are cut out, and holes bored in them. 
It will be remarked that small slots are also cut 


LL 
U 


of the leg 4 has a tongue a, which is to be 
bent up at right angles at the dotted line. . B is 
a continuation of the leg, forming a tongue. 

The various parts of the clown having been 
cut out and drilled, we will now consider how 


they are pivoted to each other and to the body. 


For this purpose a careful reference to, and 
comparison of, Figs. 1, 4 and 5, will be very 
necessary. 


The head and one of the arms are pivoted to 
the body at the same point, a, Fig. 1. 
Reference to Fig. 4 will reveal the fact that a 
washer is placed between the two, so as to bring 
the parts on a proper level. : . 

The other arm is pivoted ta the body at 8, 
Fig. 1, and both arms are pivoted to the long, 
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narrow rod, which is also pivoted to the head 
ato. On looking at Fig. 4 (which, it should 
have been remarked before, is—with Fig. 5—a 
plan drawing) the reader will see that the order 
in which these parts are pivoted together is :— 
the left arm outermost, the right arm next, and 
the rod inside. 

It will be seen that another washer is needed 
to keep the right arm at the proper distance 
from the body. 

Before leaving this part, it must be noticed 
that at the point where the two arms are 
pivoted there is no connection whatever with 
the body or head, and also that the slots are 
cut in the extremities of the arms to give the 
pin that connects them with the rod sufficient 
room to play. 

We come now to thelegs. Figs. 1 and 5 will 
have to be referred to here. The thigh is 
pivoted to the body at p. It is also pivoted to 
the before-mentioned rod at the same point as 
the rod J is. Reference to Fig. 5 will show 
that the thigh is innermost, the rod J next, and 
the other, or top rod, outermost. 

The lower part of the leg is pivoted to the 
thigh simply at The fotters in the two 

lagrams, Figs. 1 and 5, correspond with each 
other, so that further description would be 
unnecessary. It may be pointed out, however, 
that u, Fig. 1, is the pin represented by c in 
Fig. 3, and the tongue a, Fig. 1, is the same as 
A in Fig. 3. 

We come now to those working parts that 
are attached to the : 


lower part of the framework 


of the slide. These, it will be noticed, fulfil 
two purposes. They actuate the parts of the 
clown (by means of the two rods), and also 
cause the movements of the football. The 
diagrams that will be referred to are Figs. 1 
and 2, the latter of which is a plan drawing of 
these working parts only. 

The rod J is connec with a metal link x, 
which is in turn connected with the rod m, 
passing through a groove in the framework. At 
the end of the rod m is a handle s, formed by 
twisting round the end. A link 1 is pivoted to 
the link K at x, and also at the point vu, to the 
small wooden block y which is glued to the 
framework. | 

As in the other cases a careful comparison of 
the two diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2, will be neces- 
—_ to fully understand the method in which 
these 
if this is done there should be no difficulty in 
seeing the relation of the different parts, and 
how that relationship is to be accomplished. — 


parts are connected with each other, but, 


- painted in black the clown 


In continuing, the Jink x is connected with a 
long rod n, at the other end of which a thread p 
is worked, which will be referred to later on. 
This rod N passes through a hole in the guide 
plate o which is attached to the framework by 
means of two screws. 

A spiral spring T is fitted over the rod n, and 
kept in position by means of a small nut Q? 
screwed on the thread p. 

A long strip of perfectly clear celluloid r, 
shaped as shown, and with its extreme end 
painted black to represent the football, is 
pivoted by means of the screw v to the block w, 
glued to the framework, 

At the end of the thread Pp is another nut q’, 
and the distance from between this and the nut 
Q’ may be regulated. 

All the mechanical parts have now been de- 
scribed. It should be mentioned that a recess is 
cut in the side of the framework to receive the 
ball when it has been apparently kicked through 
the hoop. 

On the interior surface of the fixed glass is 


holding up the hoop, | 


and also, in brown, the ground, which serves 
partly to prevent any possibility of the move- 
ment of the strip of celluloid being detected 
when the slide is exhibited upon the screen. 

A black circular mask is fastened to the fixed 
glass as indicated by the dotted line in Fig. 1. 

When the bottom portion of the framework 
has been fitted on wg the working parts thus 
protected, the slide is ready for exhibition in 
the optical lantern. Let us consider how it 
works. 

When the rod m is pulled out by means of 
the handle s, the links L and K and the rod J 
are all pulled down a trifle. The clown’s head 
is thus thrown back, the arms are thrown out- 
wards, and the thigh being pulled round causes 
the leg to be thrown out as in the action of 
kicking. It cannot be thrown too far, as H 
would come into contact with the projecting pin 
E, and prevent such a possibility. 

At the same instant as this is taking place, 
the rod n is pulled along from left to right. If 
the handle s is pulled out far enough the nut Q’ 
on the thread end of the rod n will come 
into contact with the overlapping end of 
celluloid, and cause it to be swivelled round, 
the ball thus apparently passing through the 
hoop. The parts are of course adjusted so that 
the all begins to move in its flight just at the 
same moment as the clown’s foot reaches it. 
The appearance to the ball being kicked through 
the hoop is thus obtained. ) 
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When the handle is released the spring T 
pressing against the nut Q’ pushes it away and 
thus causes the rods m and n to be pulled back 
into their original positions. The nut Q’ also 
comes into contact with the end of the celluloid 
and makes it swivel round on the screw v, thus 
bringing the ball back into its original position. 

Further, when the handle is released the rod 
J is pushed upwards again into its first position 
and pulls the thigh and leg back again. As the 
tongue G comes into contact with the rod 
moving upwards, it is pushed up till the leg is 
forced into its first attitude, namely, that of 
preparing to kick. 

ut before the handle is pulled right out, and 
the ball, in consequence, apparently kicked 
through the hoop, a few preliminary tugs are 
given, which are sufficient to impart to the 
clown a “kicking” action but which do not 
affect the ball by reason of the fact that the nut 
q' is adjusted so that it does not yet come into 
contact with the celluloid. eT 

Thus the clown is represented on the screen 
as swinging his leg in readiness to kick, and at 
last (when the handle is sharply pulled right 
out to its fullest extent) giving the football lying 
on the ground in front of him a hard, straight 
kick, which sends it flying through the hoop 
held up by the other clown. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the 
sole object of this mechanical slide is not that 
the football should be apparently kicked through 
the hoop, but that the clown should be made to 
swing his leg backwards and forwards before 
giving the final kick. A far more realistic 
effect is thus obtained, and the extra trouble 


- entailed in carefull constructing all the parts 


of the slide (some of which might at first sight 
seem superfluous) is amply repaid. 


Why Some Acetylene Companies 
have Disappeared. 


By R. J. MOSS. 


NG | Ey the June issue of this Journal, the 
following appeared under the 
heading of Notes.” 
WY. ‘* Acetylene gas companies. It is 
but a short time ago that. quite 
a number of companies were started 
for the manufacture of acetylene 
generators for the production of 
acetylene gas. It would be interesting to 


know what percentage of them is still in 
existénce, for there.has been a sad falling off. 


gomewhere.”’ 


consignment of 2 


The statement is unfortunately only too true, 
but it is to be sincerely regretted that such a 
sentence can be honestly penned by the editor 
of the Maaic LANTERN JOURNAL, which was, I 
believe, the first in this country to call public 
attention to the new luminant; the more so 
because such a paragraph is likely to give readers 
the impression that acetylene is on the wane. 

Being in a position to know something of the 
inner workings of the business, I not un- 
naturally ask the question with which this 
article commences, and will ‘endeavour to 
answer it. 

That the use of acetylene is increasing can 
soon be decided by an examination of the 
carbide industry, which, instead of diminishing, 
is making immense strides forward. At the 
present time there are not far short of 50 
carbide works in operation, mainly on the 
Continent ; some of the largest are capable of 
turning out 3,000 tons yearly; and when it is 
remembered that the smallest works, which can 
be run at a profit, must produce 500 tons 
annually, some little idea of the 


world’s output 


can be estimated. Germany is not only a large 
producer but by far the greatest consumer and 
exporter, and last year her imports exceeded the 
exports by no less than 6,000,000 kilos or about 
7,000 tons. America, with its many works and 
immense amount of water power, can only just 
supply its own needs ; while Great Britain never 
has been, and never will be, able to produce 
sufficient, small as that demand is, compared 
with other parts of the world. | 

These few facts will, I think, show that there 
is no slump in the use of acetylene, 
consequently one is puzzled to know why the 
generator manufacturers disappear and where 
they go to; there are, however, sucha number of 
reasons that I scarcely know which to take first. 

The general opinion is, that Government 
restrictions, insurance office regulations, railway 
companies’ conservatism, the shipping com- 
panies’ refusal to carry carbide, and above all, 
the apparently ineradicable idea of the man in the 
street that acetylene and all belonging to it are 
fearfully dangerous, are at the root of the 
matter. I will not deny that these do hinder 
the industry, and very seriously, otherwise there 
is no reason why this country should be so 
behind other industrial nations, not 
only of the first, but even of the second rank ; 
yet the facs that some hundreds of tons of 
carbide were imported last year—one firm alone 
tons—shows that 
there is considerable -vitality in the business, 


i 
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and that, too, in spite of those in authority doing 


their utmost to crush it. 

Among the many reasons, | unhesitatingly 
place too early commercialisation first. 

It must not be overlooked that it is only 
about five years since the first carbide was 
brought into England, also that it is an entirely 
new development in chemical research, and 
consequently a great deal of work has been done 
in the dark. 

The very simplicity of production has 
encouraged experiment, most frequently by 
persons without either scientific or mechanical 
training, and, worse still, without the aptitude 
to assimilate the principles that govern either ; 
and yet many of these experimenters have been 
‘successful in devising methods, and effective 
ones, by which the carbide and water can be 
brought together and then 


automatically separated ; 
or bro 


ught together in minute quantities when 
the action would be at once arrested. 

Having constructed a small generator on 
these lines, the proud inventor shows it to his 
admiring friends, and, if the needful is obtain- 
able, a syndicate is formed to run the show, 
with a view—and solely so—to flotation; 
generators are made, and rushed on to the 
market by any means—sold at a low price, 
given away, lent, etc.-—a few testimonials are 
secured, and then the affair is made into a 
limited .company. The early enthusiasm, 
which was a modified cycle boom, made such a 
course easy, and what is the result? Every one 
of these companies was over capitalised apd 
legitumate trading, but with much too a& 
— for the methods actually adopted. 

do not know of a single company that did 
not expect. and aim at securing a dividend on 
the first year’s trading; to accomplish this, the 
plan adopted on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, was ignored, and the industry was— 
at much too early a stage—placed on the same 
level as a tin kettle factory. Generators were 
manufactured wholesale, and in fact, the whole 
energy of the staff was concentrated on turning 
out generators, while the question of keeping up- 
to-date or improving them was almost, if not 
entirely, ignored. It did not need‘ very great 


wisdom to guess what would happen, and 


whieh really did happen;: almost before’ the 


machines were finished they were out-classed, 


owing .to some important ‘discovery or 


development, and this with the too often im-— 


perfect testing—even if they were sent out at 


all—resulted in a large number being’returned.: | 


Again, many concerns in order to secure 


others very soon after, because the directors 


as the inventor left it, though in some cases 


business, adopted the plan of sending generators 
on sale or return to ironmongers or others who 
were willing to accept agencies. Not only did 
this mean a large sinking of capital, but, as in 
the former case, while they remained unsold 
they too were getting out-dated, and in many . 
cases became absolutely valueless. 

Other firms put in trial installations for all 
and sundry who made enquiries about acetylene 
lighting, if such enquirers seemed at all likely 
customers, and as many of these generators 
were none too effective or reliable, the result can 
easily be guessed. 

The number of installations put in ata serious 
loss for the sake of advertisement has been 
enormous ; it would, I suspect, include most, if 
not all, of the public institutions, railway 
stations and hotels. 7 

I happened to know someone intimately 
connected with a company which tendered a 

rice for lighting a railway station. Being the 

t on the line, and a somewhat important 
station in a promising district, they decided to 
do it at cost and quoted £40 for a plant to 
supply the required number of lights for the 
usual time of five hours. It turned out, 
however, that the plant was required for 10 
hours, and in the explanation that followed it 
transpired that several other firms had quoted 
for a service to supply this, three being under 
£20, and over a dozen between £20 and £30. 
Under these circumstances the 


first company 


stated plainly that they could not touch it. 
However, the engineer rather fancied their 
system and pressed for a price, which was given 
at £60. When the contract was completed it 
resulted in a loss of about £20, though it is onl 
fair to state that this was entirely due to their 
adding several important improvements without 
extra charge; but—and this is the question— 
where would the other fifteen or more firms 
have come in. I mention this because it =~ 
a fair illustration of the way business has been 
secured, so there is no need to wonder where the 
capital went to. 

Another serious feature was the way in which 
inventors became dissociated from _ their 
machines. In many cases their services were 
dispensed with when the company was floated, 


objected to pay a man who could neither | 
manage the company nor do the work of a. 
mechanic, consequently the apparatus remained 


they were tinkered with by one or another and 
actually improved backwards. | 
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In too many instances, however, the actual 
invention was largely due to chance, in which 
case, even the inventor was quite unable to keep 
his system up-to-date, and there being no one 
connected with the management who knew 
much about the subject, the issue was not long 
in doubt. 

Not a few firms have actually sold carbide at 
cost price to purchasers aid users of. their 
—— and what does that mean? Every 

usiness man knows that beyond the actual 
cost, there are several petty expenses that sum 
up to at least 24 per cent., or more frequently 
5 per cent., besides maintenance and manage- 
ment charges; so that a permanent and 
constantly recurring loss is certain to result 
from every apparatus sold and continued 
in use. Such a policy could have only one 
ending, for even if 50 per cent. profit were 
made on the generator in the first place, a 
very few years’ use would swallow that up, even 
“5 iin the company’s capital should last as 
ong. 

Te will be gathered from the foregoing that a 
large number of imperfect and defective 
apparatus must, in the natural course of things, 
have got into the hands of the 


and business men know only too well what 
happens in the case of such an article when it 
has not been paid for. Every acetylene 
company that has gone under has had a large 
number of useless second-hand machines in their 
yards that have been returned, and the writer 
knows of cases where both sides refused to pay 
even the return carriage, consequently the 
generator remained unpaid for in the hands of 
the would-be users; and after remaining for 
some time a monument of the failure of acety- 
oe eventually found their way to the scrap 
eap. | 

Tue, of necessity briefly, but I believe 
fairly, summed up the most important reasons 
for the failure of acetylene companies. There are 
of course exceptions where firms, and in some 
instances limited companies, have done only 
legitimate business, and at least one is to-day 
in a sound financial condition, being able to show 
a steadily increasing profit for the last four 
years, but—and this proves what I have been 
advancing—everyone was surprised at the 
smallness of the: turnover, especially when 
compared with the figures given by those 
companies which have been floated and 
submerged. 

The one has done a steadily increasing and 
legitimate business without inflation or risk 


but with a substantial profit; the others got a 
lot of accounts on the books and that was all, 
gave loss on nearly everything done, but which 
was not revealed till the finish. 

There is no doubt that the use of acetylene, 
not only for general lighting, but also for 
lantern work, is making substantial progress in 


| England, and still more so in Scotland and 


Wales, and if those engaged in the industry 
would only handle it in a business-like manner 
and abstain: from misleading exaggerations, a 
bright future lies almost immediately before it. 
We must not, however, be surprised to hear 
of still more concerns going under, some for the 
reasons already mentioned, but still more from 
want of capital. Many reliable and up-to-date 
generators are at present hanging fire for want 
of the small capital needed to bring them before 
the public, for strange to say the British 
investor would rather be swindled out of a large 
sum by the scheming financier, than venture a 
smaller amount in a promising concern, but 
which contained some elements of risk, honestly 


declared, besides which there is no doubt that 


owing to past failures a good deal of distrust 
exists which can only be removed by time. 


Vote of Thanks. 


By E. HARLING. 


If we only knew the proper thing to say, 

And we only knew the proper thing to do, 

What a lot o’ fuss 'twould save us, 
If we knew how to behave us, | 

d prevent the world from dubbing us a foo’. 


H! that’s just it. What are the 
pros and cons of the. Jecturer’s 


curriculum tbat apply to the 

course he should pursue at the 

) completion of his oration. Nobody 

seems to be quite decided as to 

_ whether he should march off, and his 

presence vanish into thin air as quickly 

as he can make it convenient; or whether he 

should flop himself into the nearest seat on the 

platform, and there wait until the chairman— 

when there is a chairman—or other official 

comes forward to preach a bit of a sermon, 

saying something he would probably rather have 

left unsaid, in the form of a vote of thanks for 

the very able lecture, and so on and so on, right 
through the usual. | 

_ Now,.the writer of this grumble—for grumble 

it is—asks the reader to recall a: joke and a 

reality familiar to most of us. The joke being 

culled from the pages of our old friend Punch, 


ty 
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the reality may often be seen in the streets of 
any and every large town. | 

The former depicts to us a waiter who has not 
had a holiday for many years, so his employer 
grants him one, and the morning after his da 
off asks ‘‘ Robert’? how he enjoyed himself. 
“Fust class, sir; I didn’t know what to do 
with myself, so went down the city, and help’d 
my old friend Tomkins ‘ wash up.’ 

The reality is the proverbial ’bus driver on his 
day off, who may be seen on the box seat 
comparing notes with another master of the 
ribbons. 

It so happened last session that I, being 
ordered rest, followed in the same wake as the 
good folk above mentioned, by attending a 
course of lectures given fortnightly for some six 
months at one of the London 


literary societies. 


There was no more attentive member.at any 

one of those audiences—and they were immense 

—nor the talents of the various professors more 

highly appreciated than by the writer of these 
nes. 

The Soret was a highly representative one : 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Martin Conway, Max 
O’Rell, Dr. Dallenger, Dr. Fison, F.R.A.S., 
Harry How, Dr. Conan Doyle, I. Zangwill, and 
many more—all good, all clever. The lantern 
was well to the front throughout the session, 
which completed a well-deserved success. 

But that hesitancy spoken of above—that 
lack of prearrangement, was painfully. notice- 
able on several occasions. Many times the 
lecturers*were in doubt at the finish whether to 
walk away or sit down, for it may be noted that 
in every case the platform was entirely at the 
speaker’s command ; that is to say, it was not 
cumbered by a chairman, committeeman, or in 
fact any one. So that any hesitancy became 
inexcusable. 

This is one of those trifling matters that does 
not seem worth a passing thought to the general 
run of lecturers, but when one sees a man 
quietly seat himself and wait for a vote of 
thanks from some one who does not appear, and 
when the audience are partly dispersed, he, too, 
thinks it time to make tracks. 

It was therefore by following the course 
adopted by the waiter and the ’busman that I 
was enabled to see some ludicrous situations 
at the expense of my brother lecturer, and 
which I maintain should not be. 

It is only courteous, of course, to thank those 
who give help as volunteers ; in other words, the 
Services of the amateur should be recognised, 
and that, too, in most instances publicly. But 


with a professional gentleman, the system, 
custom, or whatever you like to call it, may 
well be dispensed with. 

There are crowds who will fail to fall into 
such way of thinking; well they are those who 
might be more particular as to what is going to 
be done, so that as is sometimes seen, a good 


lecture is sometimes marred by nonsense and 


blundering. 

Ways and rules of societies differ; find out 
what they are. If you want an advertisement 
on the cheap, signify it beforehand, and no 
doubt the chairman will work up the vote into 
a debate. The prudent lecturer, however, does 
not so approve. 


Hints and Formule. 


TRANSPARENCIES IN ANILINE DyEs. 

+ ONOCHROME transparencies in 
yi, many of the brilliant aniline 
dyes can be made by the follow- 
ing process :— 

A sheet of ground glass is 
coated with the following sensitive 


preparation : 
Fish glue 54 grains. 
Isinglass 1 Ounce, 
Ammonium bichromate.... .. 25 grains. 
Strong ammonia... os 8 drops. 


Water .. 1 ounce. 

This is well mixed by shaking, is allowed to 
stand for a few hours, and the clear liquid is 
then drawn off. The solution so obtained keeps 
in good condition for about a fortnight. The 
glass plate is thoroughly cleaned and coated 
whilst still wet; the excess of solution is 
drained off, and the plate dried and re-coated, 
this time draining from the opposite corner. In 
this way an even coating is easily obtained. 
The plate is exposed under a line negative, the 
time of exposure varying from 5 minutes in 
bright summer weather to 30 to 40 minutes on 
dull days. 

The plate is first washed after exposure in 
cold water, wherein the still soluble parts of the 
film dissolve, whilst those portions which have 
not been protected from the negative lose their 
yellow colour. The image at this stage is 
scarcely visible. It is next soaked in @ strong 
alcoholic solution of any desired aniline dye, 
in which the exposed parts assume an intense 
tint. Subsequent washing and drying by 
artificial means complete the process.—Photo- 
graphische Chronik., | 
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A Hyproquinonz DEVELOPER. 


A developer which gives very good results 
with all kinds of lantern plates is made as 
follows :— 


I. 
Hydroquinone 170 grains. 
Potasa bromide 30 grains. 
Soda sulphite .. 900 grains. 
Water (distilled) 20 ounces 
IT. 
Caustic soda .. 110 grains. 
Water (distilled) .. .. 20 ounces. 
Use I., 1 part; II., 1 ; water, 2 parts. 


alum bath after this developer.—Photographische 
Chromk. 


THe Use or A CoLoUuRED ScREEN 

in lantern projection is of course not new, but 
a rather tasteful use of it was made at. the 
Kingston-on-Thames Photographic Society 
some time ago.. 
scene, and the lanternist produced a very 
realistic effect by interposing an orange screen 
which greatly added to the warm glowing effect 
of the firelight. Screens of this kind can easily 
be made (as was this particular one) by soaking 
lantern plates (fixed and washed) in a solution 
of Judson’s dyes, a penny packet being mixed 
with an ounce or so of water. The production 
of an effect somewhat similar to that produced 
by printing a half-tone block on a tinted ground 
is thus a matter of ease. 


~>-OBO~<- 


The Lanternist as_ Lecturer. 


(“2T is only natural that the lanternist 
({ should seek to forsake at times his 
sition by the lantern and should 


5 heiseminently qualified to fulfil this 

‘other office follows from his 
experience of lecturers and _ their 
-  gudiences. 
nities of gauging the popularity or otherwise 
of lecturers and subjects, and if he is a close 
observer, he will have come to certain con- 
clusions ‘as to why certain lecturers are 
successful, even when handling unattractive 


The subject was a fireside . 


ace the audience as lecturer. That 


He has frequent opportu- 


subjects, and why the most popular subjects 
fail, through the' lecturer, in proving acceptable’ 


to the audience. 
formed his opinions of the type of lecture best 
suited to certain audiences—the Literary and 


Moreover, he will ‘have 


ee Society, the Saturday Evening 
Assembly, or the Semi-Religious Body—all of 
which knowledge, coupled with his technical 
experience in the proper mounting of the 
projection part of the lecture, places him in an 
na ene position to meet the wants of the 
public. 

Perhaps he may be diffident of his own 
capacity to appear in public as an instructor 
of—or at any rate a speaker on—a subject with 
which he may have none, or only the slightest 
acquaintance. But this is an entire mistake. 
Paradoxical as it may at first appear, almost 
entire ignorance of a subject is one qualification 
for lecturing upon it, and for this reason: The 
lecturer himself realises the elementary 
difficulties in the subject—the things which the 
expert will be prone to consider too obvious 
to require explanation. It is often the case 
that there is no worse lecturer on a given 
subject (for the avérage audience) than the man 
who is the last and final authority on that 
subject, who has made it the 


study of his life, 


who is the founder of a “school,” or the leader 
of a camp. We all know the Professor 
Dryasdust of the cartoonist, whose discourse 
is a monument of erudition, but can only be 
appreciated by one other man living, and it is 
doubtful whether he can understand all the 
points touched upon by the learned Professor. 
No! Imgnorance—if it be tempered with a clear 
and honest conception on the part of the 
ignoramus of its extent and pe oa by the 
ability to sift facts and weigh conclusions—is no 
disqualification to success in lecturing. 

here are two kinds of lantern lectures. In 
one the lecturer’s part is the same as that of 
the “ literary” matter in some of our illustrated 
magazines—merely a convenient and agreeable 
background for the pictures. In the other the 
lecture is the thing; the pictures take the 
second place. I have nothing to say about 
lectures of the first class, but I feel I can say 
something on those of the second; and before 
doing so I may observe that the summer is the 
time to get one’s lecture or series of lectures 
together. The caterers for winter entertain- 
ment and instruction begin to make their 
arrangements in August and September. Hence, 
during the slack season the lanternist may well 
fill’ in some time in this way. | . 

I may divide what I have to say into three 
sections: — (1) Subject, (2) Treatment, (°) 

As regards the first there is a wide field. 
‘‘ Intelligent anticipation of events before they 
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occur ” is the faculty much to be valued in this 


connection, for the topic of the hour is always 
a subject in which the great ‘‘B. P.” can take 
an interest. But among subjects which do not 
depend upon passing events for their popularity 
it may be assumed, as a general rule, that those 


which touch the every-day history of ‘‘ the man 


in the street’. are surest of a good reception. 
Among such are, say, ‘‘ The Breakfast Table,” 
telling whence and how from the world over 
come the coffee, the bread, the butter, the 
bacon, the marmalade, which constitute the 
frugal matutinal repast of the man of moderate 
means, who is thus, unconsciously, a true 
cosmopolitan in taste; or, to take another 
example, ‘“‘The Evolution of the Bicyclé, or 
Motor Car.” The earliest history of such 
essentially modern luxuries as these always 
supplies a vast amount of amusing matter for both 
the lecturer and the screen. The old numbers of 
illustrated journals and the volumes of encyclo- 
[swe will be found to supply wealth of 
lustration. Then, again, the life histories of 
such humble things as a box of matches, a bar 
of soap, a lump of sugar, a scuttle of coals, are 
subjects which contain much more than 
appears on the surface. Nothing is common- 


lace will we but look at it closely enough. 
he simplest things—the 


burning of a candle, 
for example—are indissolubly linked with the 
fundamental facts of Nature, of which, indeed, 
they are but dependent phenomena. Read how 
Faraday in his lectures on ‘‘The Chemical 
History of a Candle” made this plain, and 


never forget a sentence of Professor Huxley’s, 
which runs as follows :—‘‘To understand what 


goes on in his own parish a man must know some- © 


thing of the universe; that the pebble which 
he kicks aside would not be where it is, and 
what it is, unless a particular chapter of the 
earth’s history completed untold ages ago had 
been exactly what it was.” That is the guiding 
principle for a lecturer on what is called 
‘‘ popular science,” and if he will take the many 
admirable examplesof Huxley, Tyndall, Faraday, 
Dr, Andrew Wilson, Lord Kelvin, he will not go 
far wrong. Huxley’s lectures on ‘‘ Coral” and 
on ‘*Chalk” are in particular models of their 
kind (see the published series of ‘‘ Manchester 
Science Lectures”). Biography alone, or linked 
with the literary or scientific work of the subject 
is always good, and by looking out forthcoming 
centenaries one can “intelligently anticipate ” 
a little. The topography of the great ones dead 
is another style of the lecture biographical. 
Thomas Hardy and Dorset, Rich and Jefferiesand 
Wiltshire, George Eliot. and Warwickshire— 


these areexamples. But the great difficulty here 
is the getting of the illustrations. 
Manner and customs in different lands 


compared with those in our own is a a safe 
subject. An example is 


The arriage 
Ceremony at Home and Abroad.” 
(To be continued.) 
) iy 
NEW APPARATUS. 


ACETYLENE GAS PURIFIER. 


A very neat and portable acetylene gas 
ifier has been placed on the market by 
Mr. R. J. Moss, now located at more central 
premises, 98, Snow Hill, (and late of 97, 
Great Hampton Street,) Birmingham. The 
urifier stands upright, and. is 11 inches 
igh. On the top are two taps, one of 
which is connected from the generator 
and the other to the burner, so that the gas 
entering passes downwards through a chamber 
filled with purifying material. The interior is 
ingeniously arranged so as to prevent all chances 
of short circuiting, and the gas remains, when 
passing through, a sufficient time in contact 
with the purifying material to remove those 
impurities which give rise to both the haze and 
unpleasant fumes with which many users of 
generators are well acquainted ; 8 specific 
gravity of the purified gas remaining practically 
unaltered. As soon as some of the gas is useda 
fresh supply from the generator forces the 
urified gas downwards through certain openings 
in the bottom of the apparatus into a 
species of settling chamber, an thence upwards 
through a tube also filled with filtering material, 
and at the extreme end with cotton wool to the 
outlet. One charge of purifying material is 
estimated to last for a season“with average use, 
and can be renewed for 1s. 6d.; it being sold 
at 1s. per lb. For use with small generators, 
which do not wash the gas at all, Mr. 
Moss provides a small washer at the side, 
as the efficiency of purifying material is 
greatly impaired if the ammonia be not taken 
out of the gas by washing. Mr. Moss is a hard 
and conscientious worker in the acetylene 
cause, and both his opinion and goods of his 
manufacture can be thoroughly relied upon in 


every respect. 
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PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


The following List, relating to current Patent Applica- 
tions, is compiled expressly for the ‘ Optical M Lantern 
Juurnal” W. P. Thompson ¢ Co., Patent Agents, of 
822, High Holborn, London, W.C., to whom all enquiries 
for further information should be addressed. 

No. Recent Parent APPLICATIONS. 

8870, 14th May, 1900. Peter Francis Barry and James 

: Morris Alderton. Improvements in coi: - 
freed photoscopes. | 

15th May, 1900. James Waddell. Improve- 

ments in or relating to optical instruments 

for range finding and measuring and 


surveying purposes. 

15th May 1800. Abbe. Improvements 
in lens systems. (Complete.) 

15th May, 1900. David Genese. Improvements 
in acetylene lamps. 

15th May, 1900. Robert Fulgora. An improved 


apparatus for displaying living pictures. 
(Complete. 


) 
15th May, 1900. Edward Belcher Stringer. An 
improved fine adjustment for microscopes. 


(Complete.) 
17th May, 1900. Henry William Hamblin 
Palmer. Improvements in apparatus for 


photographing and exhibiting cinemato- 


8906. 


9112, 


ph and mutoscope pictures. . 
9122. 17th May, 1900. Carl Johann David rman 
and Otto Rudolph Opperman. prove- 
ments in cinematographs. 
9141. 17th May, 1900. Oskar Messter. Improvements 


or connected with apparatus or 
mechanism for the exhibition of animated 
photographs or pictures. (Complete.) 
19th May, 1900. Victor Herbert Gregory and 
Leolin Charles Gregory. Improvements in 

for viewing oramic or 

changing views and giving the stereoscopic 
effect or rotundity. | 

26th May, 1900. Hubert Schmidt and Wilhelm 
Haensch. Improvements in or relating to 
kinematographs and like photographic 

_ serial apparatus. 

29th May, 1900. Hen Milbourne Selfe. 
Astigometer. An optical instrument for 
testing astigmatism. 

80th May, 1900. Edwin Tranter Butler. Improve- 
ments in cameras for pro- 
ducing and viewing images in natural 
colours. (OComplete.) 

83ist May, 1900. Robert Krayn. Improvements 
in the means for and methods of projecting 
‘or viewing pictures with 
natural colours. (Complete.) 

' 8lst May, 1900. Robert Krayn. Improvements 
in the method of and means for the 
production of photographic pictures, which 
may be viewed with the natural colours of 

their subjects. 
8ist May, 1900. omas Armat. Improve- 
ments in | tus for projecting animated 
pietures. Complete.) 
lst June, 1900. Eberhard Schneider. Shutter 
for mace (Convention date 15th 
December, 1899.) 


9251. 


9936. 
10000. 
10008. 


10050, 


10120. 


/ our columns at the 


10412. 7th June, 1900. William Folder Hurndall. An 


improvement for moving the film on a 
lifeograph or animated picture machine. 


Copies of the following specifications be obtained by 
remitting 1/— for each specification to W. P. Thompson 
@ Co., Patent Agents, 322, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED, 

14672 of 1899. Abbe. Devices for observing or re- 
poe the images projected by optical 
ens systems. 

6235 of 1900. Stone. Panoramic cameras. 

11556 of 1899. Schmidt. Prisms for optical purposes. 

19474 of 1899. Foersterling. Production of photographs. 

12036 of 1899. Schoeller. Animated picture machines 

¢ and the like, 

17514 of 1899. Szezepanik. Optical projection apparatus. 

15967 of 1899. Kamm. Electric arc projecting lanterns. 


E. H. Stevenson.—Your interesting communication 
will appear in our next issue, and copies of Journal will 
be forwarded to the parties enumerated. 

W. J. M’Culloch.—Your letter was handed to Messrs. 
Watson & Son, of 318, High Holborn, W.C., who will 
write to you upon the subject. 

Dan Osborne.—You can obtain an opaque screen from 
any lantern dealer. It can be rolled up, and for the pur- 
pose of Bem grates, cinematographs will be vastly superior 
to the translucent material which you are using. 
It is not a difficult matter to make an opaque yet folding 
screen. We publish the details in a paragraph under 
** Notes’’ in this issue. 

R. G.—The address of Windsor & Newton is 37, Rath- 
bone Place, London, W. 

D. Yates asks the reason for a small screw being 
inserted at the inlet of a gauge for ascertaining the con- 
tents of a gas cylinder. Ans.—The screw is for the 
purpose of making the inlet into the Bourdon gauge so 
small that there will be no chance of concussion should 
the gas from cylinder be suddenly turned on, thus pre- 
venting all chance of bursting. 

Th. Seymour.—We really cannot make out what you 
want to know ; kindly write again and leave more space 
pe gg each line as the present letter is somewhat of a 

uzzle. 

: J. G. aske if we can supply any particulars as to 
size, etc., of such screens as are used for lantern perform- 
ance at such a building asthe Albert Hall. Ans.—When 
Mr. C. W. Locke exhibited there on the occasion of Mr. 
Nansen's visit he used 624 yards of 92 inch material, 
strengthened at the edges with webbing. About 450 feet 
of rope were used to erect it, also about 300 feet of strong 
cord. Two poles 22 feet long were employed at sides of 
gallery railings, to which to attach the rope for sup- 
porting the weight of screen. The above particulars 
were supplied by Mr. Locke himeelf. | 

Shutter.—The nt has expired. . 

R: Turner.—We note your complaint that the person 
mentioned bas not replied to yous letter, but you will 

uite understand it when we tell you that the gentleman 

ied many months ago. notification of which appeared in 


8991. Défes and Queries. 
8992. ARO” . 
9739. 
9866. 
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